

THE LADY IN TOPE 

Astro, Seer of Secret s. Solves a Playwright’s Queer Problem 


Y OU are certainly very 
clever,” said the young 
man. He twisted up his 
blond mustache, nodded his 
head slowly, and smiled. 

“My very dear sir,” said 
Astro calmly, “what you call 
my cleverness is the product 
of innate gifts, years of study, 
and infinite thought and con- 
templation You are the clever 
one.” 

“How so?” The palmist’s 
client raised his eyebrows, as 
a woman might. His deep 
blue eyes sparkled, lit with 
a strong sense of humor. 

“Clever to have come here — for the purpose you 
did. I assure you that you could have found no bet- 
ter place, though I confess I shall be sorry to have 
my studio reproduced. I shall have to redecorate it. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ What do you think I came here for, then ? ’ ' Some 
of the self assurance had vanished from the young 
man’s face.” 

Astro looked about calmly and pointed with the 
stem of his narghile as he spoke. “That granite 
Thoth could be easily imitated in papier m&ch£. 
One can hire rugs, and pay for the rent by advertis- 
ing on the program. There should be a door there, 
R. U. E., of course, and the divan should be brought 
dow’n front so that your leading lady can sit on it and 
look up over her shoulder when her lover leans on 
the back of it. You can't escape that sort of love 
scene, you know, in a modern drama. That’s what 
Richard Mansfield used to call 'playing horse.’” 

The young man laughed heartily. Then he said, 
“By Jove! you’ve struck it! I am an actor.” 
“No, you’re not,” said Astro. “You’re a play- 
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more like a dimple than a scar, and it crinkles up 
when she smiles. Well, I’ve run square into her 
almost every day since then — and she’s never moved 
an eyelash to show she recognized me. But she’s up 
to something. She’s always right in my way and 
never notices me. She's got me going, there’s no 
doubt about that.” 

“Have you ever followed her?” 

“Yes, I confess I’ve tried several times; but she 
has always given me the slip, or else I was clumsy.” 

“Well, what do you wish me to do about it?”. 

“I want to know what the lady’s up to.” 

"That’s simple enough. She wants to get an en- 
gagement.” 

“Why doesn’t she ask me, then?” 

"Ah, no doubt she will. She wants to make an im- 
pression, first. You know what a hard struggle it 
is for a girl without influence to get an engagement. 
She wants to get you curious, interested. I fancy 
she’s heard you are’ to have a new play produced, and 
though the author doesn’t have much to say as to the 
cast, you are established and could probably help 
her.” 

"That's true enough. In my contracts I reserve a 
power of veto as to members of the cast, and I natu- 
rally have some influence, though there’s a terrific 
amount of influence in these things. But it seems an 
elaborate method, I must say!" 


wright, and a successful one." 
T1 

table. “What do you thin 


'he young man jumped 


up and banged his fist on the 
nk of that!” he exclaimed. 


Astro smiled cryptically. Then, '' With consider- 
able literary ambition, as well.” 

His client sat down again as suddenly, 
and stared at the Seer. “See here! I 
want to tell you something I had no 
idea of coming to you for advice. All 1 
wanted was local color, as you’ve dis- 
covered. I wanted hints as to setting, 
props, and business. I wanted a good 
characterization. And, by Jove! I wish 
you'd play my Granthope! But never 
mind tnat. I’d just like to ask you a 
question about a queer experience I’ve 
had lately. You’ve convinced me that 
you know some things ” 

Astro handed him a small silver box. 

“Have one of my cigarettes,” he said. 

“There are not more than four or five 
hundred left in the world. They were 
given me by an army officer who once 
helped Diaz. Now go on with your story.” 

TufY name is Pinkard, Lionel Pinkard, 
and, as you discovered, I 
am a playwright. I’ve written 
a book, too, — that is, it’s al- 
most finished, — and it’s going 
to make a sensation — in more 
ways than one. Plays are all 
right for making money; but 
half the audience doesn’t know or care 
who’s the author. I confess I want fame. 

By Jove! that cigarette is sweet ! A bit 
too mild, though, for me Well, — let’s see, 

— it was after A Run of Luck' was put 
on I was working on ‘The Chameleon’ 

— that was when 1 first saw ’ The Lady 
in Tope 

“Trie Lady in Tope!” Astro repeated 
the phrase with humor. 

“That’s what I called her. She al- 
ways used to wear that color, — ‘tope,’ 
you know, — a sort of purplish gray, 
something like what they call ‘ London 
smoke,’ only lighter. A princess gown 
it was; good lines, too. She always 
wore it, usually with black lynx furs.” 

“Where did Vou used to see her?” 

“Everywhere; that’s the funny part 
of it. This very day I saw her breakfast- 
ing at Mouquin’s, at the very next table. 

She’s always near me. About two months 
ago she began. I say began, because it 
has happened too often to be accidental. 

She passed me in the street. Next day 
she stood on a corner waiting for a car. 

A mighty pretty girl, too: small head,— 
you know how that makes a girl look 
taller and helps her figure; most women 
are built like dwarfs nowadays, — deep 
brown eyes, a delicious mouth, and a 
touch of originality in her expression on 
account of a small scar on the left side of 
her chin. It’s positively a beauty spot. 


' Well. I’ve heard of how the girls have to struggle. 
It strikes me she’s clever. I’m curious to know wh 
she will say when her time comes." 

"So am I I hope she’ll spring her trap soon.” 

“And how is your book coming on?” 

“ Nearly finished. It’s more or less of an expos<5 of 
society, and I hope will make talk. I'll send you a 
copy ; that is, if your diagnosis proves correct in re- 


gard to the Lady in Tope. If not, my dear Astro, I 
shall conclude you are merely a clever guesser." 

The tone was such that Astro could not be offended 
at the banter. He rose smilingly to show Pinkard 
out. The young man gave Valeska, who was busy in 
the waiting room, a sharp glance as he left. 

UOW did you know he was a playwright?” she 
asked the Master. 

“I was in my laboratory when he came into the 
room, and watched him unobserved. He took in 
the whole studio at a glance, very interestedly.' He 
went back to the door to get the effect as it would ap- 
pear in a stage set, from the orchestra. He viewed it, 
as few do, as a whole, not in detail. Almost everyone 
who enters inspects the curios and furnishings one by 
one. He summed up the general effect. By his ap- 
pearance I knew him to be a man with brains. Few 
men of business can afford the time for a morning 
call, unless they wish some definite information. He 
had not the appearance of the idle rich ; yet he was 
well off. A literary man can use his inventive faculty 
not more than four hours a day without excessive 
fatigue: consequently he has time left in which to 
amuse himself. And finally, when he opened his 
coat for a pencil, I saw a typewritten manuscript in 
his inside .pocket.” 

“He might have been an actor.” 

“It was not a part in a play that he had, they’re 
at bound up in smaller shape. Besides, he had none of 
the conceit of an actor He was so sure of himself that 


he didn't feel the need of impressing anyone.” 

“ He might have been reading a play for a friend 
“The manuscript was full of pencil corrections. It 
was not a final draft, and would be almost undeci- 
pherable. except to the author. But, so far as that 

goes, almost every man who 
, writes has an unfinished 

play up his sleeve It was 
a safe guess." 

“ Well, what of the Lady 
in Tope, then? I’m in- 
terested in her.” 

" What I surmised is 
probably true; but I sus- 
pect something deeper than 
that. It’s a bit elaborate, 
as he said. It’s a clever 
scheme, and may turn out 
to be still cleverer than it 
looks.” 

“I’d like to have a look 
at her. It takes a woman 
to read women.” 

“True. I believe it would 
be amusing to have vou see 
her The more I think of 
it. the more curious I am. 
I'll tell you. I’ll ring 
Pinkard up and find out 
what he’s going to do to- 
morrow." 

He took up the telephone 
that evening and had a 
short conversation with the 
playwright. The next morn- 
ing he said to Valeska: 

“Pinkard will leave his 
house on West 75 th-st. to- 
day at about ten o’clock, 
go to Dayton’s office, lunch 
at the Grill Club, attend a 
rehearsal of his play 'Wild- 
fire ’ at the Monster Theater 
in the afternoon, then go to 
the Park Riding Academy, 
dine at the Grill Club, and 
go to see Marlowe this 
evening at the Broadway. 
Knowing his itinerary, you 
can’t miss him, and you’ll 
probably see her, as she 
hasn't appeared for two 
days, and seldom misses it 
longer than that.” 


"She Played as Pretty 
a Scene in My Library 
as I've Ever Watched 
on the Stage." 


r T*HAT evening Valeska 
* returned with her re- 
port. “I saw her!” she ex- 
claimed exultantly. “She’s 
a beauty, too! I liked her 
at first sight. I followed 
him to Dayton’s office, and 
she met him in 42 d-st., al- 
most the first thing. She has 
a new suit, though. — green, 
— and a peach basket hat.” 

“ Where did she go?" 

“That’s the queer part 
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of it. After she had passed him she waited on the 
corner of 42d and Broadway An automobile came 
along with a lady in it, a really swell girl, stopped, 
and the Lady in Tope got in. What do you think 
of that?” 

“Number of the automobile?” 

Valeska consulted a paper in her purse. "09.054.” 

Astro went into the little library in his waiting 
room and took down the automobile list for the State • 
of New York. He looked up the number, and then 
whistled softly “ Why, that was Helen Van Amster- 
dam!” 

Valeska's eyebrows rose “The heiress?" 

“It must have been That’s the number of the 
Van Amsterdams' automobile, at least." 

“Then I don't see why the Lady in Tope should be 
looking for an engagement, if she has such rich 
friends.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t signify But there’s something 
queer about it. Well, we can't take any more time, 

I have too many important things to attend to.^ We'll 

I 'ust file that information for reference. We may 
tear from Pinkard again.” 

UE did hear from Pinkard, in fact, within the week 
The playwright came in one morning, as hand- 
some, confident, and debonair as ever He took a 
new, critical look at .the studio, then sat down as 
Astro came in. and said: 

“Well, the Lady in Tope has called on me at 
last!” 

“Yes?” 

“ You were quite right as far as you went She 
wanted a part in the cast of The Chameleon,’ and 
waxed eloquent over her attempts to get an engage- 
ment. You should have'heard her talk! That girl 
has magnetism, all eight. She played as pretty a 
scene, for an hour, in my library as I've ever watched 
on the stage. She did imitations of Mansfield and 
Cissy Loft us and Warfield and Barrymore; she told 
dramatic little stories; she discussed the psychology 
of audiences, the technic of the drama, and the very 
metaphysics of acting. I never heard such talk in 
my life; but — ” He closed his eyes and smiled 
“Ah, but!" said Astro “There was something 
else, then?” 

“I should say so! After she had left. I went into 
my study, and found that it had been visited by 
burglars.” 

Astro betrayed no surprise, but his brows bent 
into a new tense curve. He leaned forward and 
looked at Pinkard intently. "And what was missing? 
Wait!” He suddenly raised a warning finger. “ Don't 
tell me! I’ll get it. perhaps— I have a feeling.” 
He dropped his head into his hands for a few 


moments, then looked at Pinkard through half-shut 
eyes. “Not the manuscript of your new book?” 

Pinkard slapped his hand on his knee. “ By Jove! 
you’ve got it! See here, you’ll have to take this 
on!” 

“Anything else gone?" 

"Nothing I had a little safe in the wall; but it 
was untouched.” 

“A very pretty game, indeed.” 

. "Wasn’t it slick? Of course, she held me there 
while they worked it. I can't imagine however they 
got in. though. The back door shows no sign of hav- 
ing been forced; it was bolted on the inside. No fire 
escapes available It’s a small apartment house, and 
rather old fashioned. But why anyone should want 
that manuscript. I don't know.” 

“ You have no other copy?” 

“ No; I write it on the typewriter myself, and was 
too lazy to make carbon copies. I haven’t even my 
first draft of the thing And I wouldn’t attempt to 
rewrite it for all my hopes of fame and fortune! I'm 
no Carlyle. I’ve simply got to get it back! And 
there’s no use going to the police for a thing like that, 
as you ought to know. If it isn’t diamonds or money, 
they’ll do nothing.” 

“Tell me something about the novel.” 

“Why, I hadn’t decided upon a name yet; but it 
was by way of being a social satire. I’ve been about 
a good deal, you know, in New York, and know the 
fastest part of the smart set. and not a few of the 
others. It was pretty frank; an expose, really, as I 
told you Of course, I have toned it down in some 
places and raised things to a higher power in others. 
It’s a bit sensational; but I've taken good care to 
change episodes and details so that no one of the 
characters could be identified. I’m not altogether a 
cad But it’s all true to life; what might happen any 
day in New York, and seen from the inside, too.” 

“How many people know that you were writ- 
ing it?” 

“Oh. I've made no secret of it. Anyone who 
wanted to could have found out ” 

“Very well. I'll be up this afternoon to look 
about The Lady in Tope called in the evening, I 
take it?” 

“Yes. at about eight o’clock. I’m seldom in at 
that hour. I can't imagine how she should know I 
was at home. Funny thing, too, I have almost al- 
ways met her in the forenoon, usually within a half- 
hour of the time I left my flat.” 

“Did you promise her a place in ‘The Chame- 
leon?” 

“ Why, I said I’d do what I could. She interested 
me, and might go well for my heavy woman, though 
a bit too young. But of course, now, I'll see that she 


doesn’t get in. * It’s not likely that she'll let me see 
her again, anyway.” 

“On the contrary,” said Astro, “you’ll see her as 
much as ever.” 

A STRO and Valeska called at the Vanberg apart - 
mentsthat afternoon at three o’clock and went 
carefully over Pinkard’s rooms. To Valeska’s sur- 
prise, their call lasted only fifteen minutes, and then 
Astro, pleading another engagement, took his leave. 
She did not question him, being busy trying to puz- 
zle out the mystery for herself ; but, when he stopped 
at the front door down stairs and rang the janitor’s 
bell, she gave a little cry of triumph. 

“Oh. I begin to see!” she exclaimed. 

“I should hope so! It’s too ridiculously simple. 
Half the flat burglaries in New York are done that 
way.” 

“But who helped? She couldn't do it alone.’’ 

“That’s what we'll have to make sure of. I can 
only guess, just now. But here's the janitor. Have 
you any flats to rent in the building?” 

The janitor looked them over before replying. 
“ Well, there's a party wants to move out if she can 
find a good tenant to sublet to,” he said. 

“May we see the apartment?” 

“She's not in, I think; but I guess it’ll be all 
right. She's in a great hurry to rent, and I promised 
to help her. It’s up on the third floor.” 

Valeska pressed Astro’s arm in glee. Pinkard 
lived on the third floor! They were taken up. and the 
door unlocked. 

“ She's been here only a little while,” said the jani- 
tor. “She didn’t move in all her furniture; but you 
can get an idea what the place is like.’’ 

They walked rapidly through the place. Only one 
room was fitted up. and that but scantily, with only 
the requisites. The kitchen contained a tew utensils, 
and it was evident that the occupant of the apart- 
ment took her meals outside. Astro walked to the 
dumb waiter and lifted the sliding door. Opposite, 
only two feet away, was the corresponding door 
into Pinkard's kitchen. A glance at Valeska was 
hardly necessary. She nodded her head emphat- 
ically 

“Who lives here?” Astro asked. 

“A Miss Demming. She's an actress, I hear. A 
pretty girl she is, too.” 

“Well, I'll come and see her. Much obliged, I'm 
sure.” 

“ Do you think you will take it ? ” the janitor asked. 

“I’m afraid it’s too small,” said the Seer, as they 
went out. 

They were hesitating in the vestibule, and the 

Continued on page 14 


LUCY ELLEN MONOLOGUES — AS A 


LADY'S MAID 


Y AS’M, I cert’ny does lak to bersh yo’ hair. You 
ain’t got much ; but what they is of it is re el 
nice. I heard yo’ tellin’ Miss Sally ’bout it cornin’ 
out. I reckon it’ll jes’ keep on a-drappin’ out an’ 
a-drappin’ out till you won’t have no mo’ left 
Now, William Johnson, — you knows William; 
he's took care of Miss Sally sence she was that high, 
— he went to Wash’n onct, an' he wukked in a place 
whah they don't do nothin’ but tend to hair an’ 
shavin’ an’ them things, an' he knows how to mix up 
what they calls a ramedy that makes people^ hair 
stay on they haids so's you cain’t pull it out William 
he paid a lot o' money to git to know how to mix 
up them drugs an’ make that ramedy an’ nobody 
cain't make it but William. He got ti’ed of Wash'n. 
He says they ain't nothin' thah but peoples, an’ 
mostly jes’ common peoples, too. He says the fu'st 
fain’lies gin’elly stays whah they b’longs, down vere 
in the Neck, whah they gits somethin' to eat. Wil- 
liam *he says he never did git 'nuff toeat in Wash’n, — 
leastways no duck an’ shad an’ crabs an' oysters lak 
we has down yere. So he come back, an’ he brung 
a jugful of that ramedy wif him But William says 
down yere they ain't but one pusson that ain’t got 
1110' hair than thev knows what to do wif. ca’se it’s a 
lot of trouble to git hair cut off when it gits too long. 

But that Mistah Gawge that comes f’um the city, 
co'tin' Miss Sally, he ain’t got no hair on his haid, 
’ceptin’ two three hairs round the aidges, an’ his 
haid looks jes’ lak that gourd what yo’ dips wateh 
out'n the spring wif. William he laks that Mistah 
Gawge, an’ he wants Miss Sally to mah’y him. He 
says they’s some good Nawtheners. an’ Mistah 
Gawge ain't 'xactly a Nawthener, ca’se William he 
knowed his gran'paw. But he says Miss Sally ain’t 
g.vine to mah'y no man ’thout'n any hair on his 
haid. He done heard Miss Sally an’ Miss Eleanor 
jes’ laughin' lak they bust 'bout that very Mistah 
Gawge, an' callin' him names, an’ he reckons it’s 
ca'se his haid looks lak a turnip, an’ William say he’s 
cert’ny gwine to help him git Miss Sally, if he has to 

f ive him that ramedy for nothin’. But I reckon 
Villiam lak mighty well to git back that three dollah 
he done paid fo’ that ramedy. 

GO he jes’ hangs round an’ hangs round whenebber 
^ that Mistah Gawge comes co’tin Miss Sally. — 
an’ they’s cert'ny been co’tin’ long 'nuff to git mah’- 
ied if they’s ever gwine to. An’ one day Mistah 
Gawge sees William waitin’ round, an’ he says, 
“ William, what the debbil does you want ? ” 

Yas'm, that’s jes’ what that Mistah Gawge says, 
ca'se I’se peekin' round one cawner the house to see 
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how William gwine to make that hair grow, an’ I 
heard him say it. I don’t reckon Miss Sally’s gwine 
to mah’y no man what cusses like that, hair or no 
hair. William he say he cain’t tell what color it's 
wine to be till it grows; but I knowed if it’s red 
air Miss Sally won’t have him, ca'se she won’t 
never drive them sorrel colts, ’count of thev color. 

So William tole him all 'bout that jugful of the 
ramedy, an’ how fine it’d make him look while he’s 
co’tin’ Miss Sally. Well. Mistah Gawge he jes’ busts 
out laughin’, an’ says how hair ain’t the style no 
mo’ for men. an’ how the smahtest men don’t wear 
no hair On they haids, ca’se if they did they wouldn’t 
be ’nuff left for the women. An’ he say, ’sides that, 
if he’d git the hair an’ Miss Sally both togedder, his 
haid would shorely swell up an’ bust, he’d be so 
proud of hisself. 

William was right disapp’inted, ca’se he made 
shore Mistah Gawge was gwine to buy that ramedy. 
So he jes’ spoke right out an’ tole Mistah Gawge that 
he ain’t never gwine to git Miss Sally ’thout’n no 


hair on his haid, an’ he tole him all 'bout what her 
an’ Miss Eleanor say an’ what names they done call 
him, ca’se his haid look lak a turnip, an’ he jes’ goes 
on a-talkin' lak he never stop. 

William he cain't hear very good an’ he keeps 
talkin’ all the time. I reckon Mistah Gawge he 
didn’t wanter hear all that fool talk; but William 
was actin' lak he has to fix them stirrups ’fore Mistah 
Gawge kin git on that hoss, an’ he ain’t seein’ how 
red Mistah Gawge is gittin' in the face. Well, fu'st 
thing I knowed, he banged William to one side, an’ 
William says he ain't never heard nobody on a steam- 
boat cuss lak that man cussed. an’ then he jumps on his 
hoss an’ goes tearin' off, an’ he ain’t never come back. 


Tuff I SS Sally she’s ailin' lately. She ain’t right pert. 

Last week, I’sc over to Hollywood, an’ l'se 
a-breshin' her hair same’s l'se breshtn’ yo’s now, 
an' I sees it was a-drappin’ out li'l at a time; so I 
ast her ’bout William’s ramedy, an’ I went on tellin’ 
her ’bout how disapp inted he was ca'se Mistah 
Turnip didn’t buv that jugful of it. 

“Mistah what?” says Miss Sally. “Does you 
mean Mistah Gawge Turner?” she says. 

An' I says I ain't never heard nothin’ ’bout no 
Mistah Turner. I tells her I mean that man that 
comes a-co'tin’ her, that ev’rvbody else calls Mistah 
Gawge. an' that William heard her an’ Miss Eleanor 
bustin’ thesselves laughin’ 'bout, an’ callin' him Mis- 
tah Turnip ca'se his haid looks lak a turnip, — an’ 1 
tells her a lot mo’ things William tole Mistan Gawge. 

“Lucy Ellen!” says Miss Sally — jes’ lak that. 

Then she ast me mo’ ’bout what William says, an’ 
then she jes’ puts her haid down on the table an’ was 
a-laughin’ an' a-ervin’ all togedder. 1 never did see 
Miss Sally take on that away. 

“Poor Mistah Turner!” she say. “To think he 
would pay any ’tention to sech nigger nonsense! 
But that’s ca'se he's a New Yawker. Nobody cain’t 
tell what New Yawkers is gwine to do!” 

An’ that’s the truth. Miss Mary. Them New 
Yawkers that comes down yere is cert’ny que-eh! 

Then Miss Sally say she don’t want her hair 
breshed no mo’; but to jes’ bring her some papeh an’ 
a pen an’ some ink off’n her writin’ desk; an I seen 
William jes’ tearin’ 'long the road to ketch the boat, 
wif a letter in his hand. 


YAS’M , that was last week. I hears that boat now 
a-blowin’ for the landin’ at Linsale. I reckon 
somebody’s gittin’ off. 

Well, shore’s yo’s bawn, thah comes that Mistah 
Gawge now, an’ he gwine up towards Hollywood ! 
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This GIBSON Dress 

/Vice ^ >^.45 Postpaid 

is only one instance of the remarkably low prices at 

The Big Store, Chicago 

An extremely smart and durable summer one-piece 
dress with Dutch neck. Gibson pleat on front and 
back of waist and with plain gored skirt. Splendid 
quality linene with fine nainsook and lace trimmed. 
Dutch collar. Black buttons and black silk sailor tie 
as illustrated. Long sleeves, finished with pointed 
cuff. A well made serviceable dress, to be had in 
blue. tan. green violet, pink or white. Sizes 34 to 44. 
Price $2.45, postpaid. Genuine $5.00 value. 

Our Fashion Booklet is FREE 

it contains handsome Illustrations and complete 
descriptions of Everythin* in Wearing Apparel 
for Women. Children and Infante. 


Tailored Suita - - - $5.90 upwards 

Lingerie Dresses • • 1.95 upwards 

Silk Dresses - - - 8.75 upwards 

Separate Skirts • • 2.90 upwards 

Summer Hats - - - 1.75 upwards 

Summer Waists - - .50 upwards 

Silk Petticoats, Underclothing, Corsets, 
Hosiery, Haadker chiefs, Gloves— also 
everything far children and babies’ 
wardrobe at the asst e e aoemi csl prices 
ever gaoted for goods with sach Merit. 

In justice to yourself for Style and Value and for 
the sake of your children's comfort and neatness 
you ought to have our Summer Fashion Booklet, 
write for a FREE Copy. Do so today and you 
will have It by return mall. 

As proof of our confidence to please you and save 
you money. 



Remember we prepay the express charge on your 
purchase, which means a big saving to you, 

We Will Send FREE 1 SSJ-ffidK 

and Blue Fashion Booklet, Just Out, showing the 
New Paris Stylos — Styles that are a full season 
•head of anything shown in your home town. 

od . ' 

von. Addrmaa Dap t. C. 
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My FREE BOOK Tells How 


This firm book tolls 


about Beauty Culture and practice — working by appoint - 
how I teach women in their ment in your patron*' homes, 


You can start a visiting 


orlting by ap 


SCUP TM4TMIHT 
PACIAL MASSAGE 


own home — by mail — to be- or you can establish a Beau- 
come expert operators in ty Parlor in your own home. 

This profession offers un- 
limited opportunity for ambi- 
_ __ tious women to earn money. 

SCALP TREATMENT The demand for expert oper- 
ators is growing every day. 
My students are able to 
1 also furnish valuable for- quickly establish a lucrative 
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sides, day or night, he knows every foot of the 
ground in his district If he is lucky enough to 
be able to choose a stream at the foot of a hill 
for a line of defense, he sets his men to hew 
down a firebreak on the fire side of the water- 
way and cautiously starts a fire to eat its way 
uphill and meet the one coming down. 

As a rule, however, the best the ranger can 
do is to cut a firebreak along the spine of a 
hill; for not only is the pace of the conflagra- 
tion considerably slackened by the ascent, but 
here is also a terrific backdraft that blows the 
flames back upon themselves, making the de- 
scent even more difficult High up on the crest 
of the hill from fifty to five hundred men are at 
work swinging glittering blades that hew 
through the hearts of giant trees sent crashing 
and snapping in the same direction as the 
course of the flames. With marvelous speed 
men work cutting a trail thirty, forty, even a 
hundred, feet wide, time permitting, while 
gangs follow with spades and mattocks and 
root up a belt of ground and cover leaves, 
mulsh, twigs, and all else inflammable 

It is during this sort of quick fires that deer, 
bears, mountain lions, and other kinds of forest 
creatures, dangerous and otherwise, lose all 
fear of man in their one overbearing panic of 
the fire and flee precipitately ahead of the, 
flames. At times some of the more timid men, 
those who never before have witnessed the 
sublimity and terrifying grandeur of the forest 
fires, desert their tools and flee. But most men 
will stand for twenty-four, for forty-eight, even 
for seventy-two, hours, fighting an almost hope- 
less fight to the last diten. 

Effect of the Hardship* 

VT7HAT havoc seventy-two hours of this sort 
” of work will wreak with men who have 
fought in a fever of excitement for lives in a 
collection of mud colored huts just over the 
brow of the hill, must actually be seen to be ap- 
preciated. Their hands, their faces, the wet 
cotton shirts clinging like rags to their backs, 
are coal black. Tneir eyes are bloodshot from 
smoke and want of sleep. Their stomach is 
hollow for want of food. Their speech is thick 
for want of drinking water They stagger 
drunkenly as they walk, and sway as if ready 
to drop asleep as they stand erect. Not a word 
is spoken. There are no sounds save the ever- 
lasting peck of the axes and the scraping of the 
blades and the mattocks wielded in a last stand 
of desperation by homy hands worn raw with 
toil 

It is then that the ranger, himself almost 
worn out, becomes doubly the leader of the 


an ordinary case, no bigger than a soap box. 
filled with dynamite, personal property of the 
ranger, a former miner, and long since treas- 
ured for this very emergency 

He took out straw colored, waxed cylinders 
resembling six-inch sections of broomsticks; 
these he fitted with exploders and copper wires 
and sank them twenty feet apart into three-foot 
holes, bored into the ground with crowbars 
about fifteen feet down the slope on the fire 
side of the hill Then he connected his wires 
one hundred yards away with a brown box 
fitted with a plunger, and as the first of the on- 
rushing flames lapped even with the crest of the 
hill he grasped the handle of the battery and 


the line of desperate men ; and where the coax- 
ing fails, strategy comes in. In a recent forest 
fire in the Adiro,.dacks a ranger whose men 
threatened to mutiny started a fake forest 
fire in a heap of brush in a clearing across 
the line leading to the men’s homes. The men 
worked like cornered rats, stuck to their posts, 
and conquered the flames in the end. In Ore- 
gon, a ranger in a similar predicament had the 
horses of his men led eight miles away to pre- 
vent the fire fighters from being able to quit: 
and so the men stayed, thinking the ruse a pre- 
caution to take their animals out of the danger 
zone. 

Dynamite u an Agent 

^3^HAT cripples the ranger most in his work 
” in sparsely settled districts is the scarcity 
of men; but even this, if given half a chance, 
the ranger will overcome. In Idaho last sum- 
mer a forest fire that would have been one of 
the most serious in the history of the country 
was beaten back through the ingenuity of the 
ranger, who, short ot men, enlisted the equiva- 
lent of several thousand of these by the clever 
use of a case of dynamite. 

With a bare handful of men from a nearby 
mine the ranger had tried to cut a firebreak 
along the spine of a high hill, when a bad wind 
rose and it was seen tnat the flames would be 
on the men before the break could be more than 
half completed. Only one thing stood between 
those flames and a fortune represented by thick 
forest that would be wiped out of existence, — 


hill he grasped the handle of the battery and 
set off the spark. 

The earth lurched under men’s feet A wave 
of compressed air struck their faces. A deafen- 
ing, rumbling thud crashed out of the bowels, of 
the earth, and the very mountainside arose — 
dirt, stones, trees, boulders — and hurled itself 
in one great sheet directly at the flames As if 
a candle had been snuffed, the fire was out, 
the valley below, a mass of black trees, sending 
up pillars of white smoke to mix with the yel- 
low fumes of the dreadful compound. 

The Fire that Can’t Be Put Out . 

rPHERE is one forest fire, however, that 
x neither ranger nor an army of a thousand 
men nor a thousand tons of dynamite can stop 
within reasonable time. — the pine forest fire 
ablaze in a baby hurricane Tall. open, one of 
these forests, consisting practically X>f so much 
tinder soaked in rosin, pitch, ana turpentine, 
will fairly explode into name with a swish and 
a roar like a gigantic waterfall, fire running 
through it with the speed of an express train. 
Trees more than five hundred yards in advance 
of the flames suddenly burst into fire A fire of 
this sort will run ten. twenty, miles a day by 
leaps and bounds, now gaining headway on a 
level, now falling off on its course up or down a 
mountainside. 

The ranger who discovers this kind of fire has 
nothing to do but to save himself. If he can 
reach a stream in time, of course, the fire would 
pass harmlessly over him Otherwise, his one 
chance is to "run the fire"; that is, to pick a 
lane where the flames are least thick ana dash 
through it, — a difficult and hazardous, but by 
no means impossible, means of escape, provid- 
ing a man does not lose his wits 

Wrapping his head in a coat or a bag or a 
blanket in such manner that he can still use his 
eyes, the ranger dashes toward the burning 
trees at top speed. Half choked, half blinded! 
he gropes ana falls and stumbles ever onward 
pausing only now and then to bring his mouth 
to the ground for a breath of air Livid sparks 
from twigs fall on him At times his flesh liter- 
ally creeps with the heat radiated from above 
But so intensely ferocious is a fire of this sort 
that its interior is full of pockets of fresh air. 
and as long as the ranger keeps his nerve and 
avoids actual contact with the flames he is sure 
to run the gauntlet successfully for one hundred 
or a hundred and fifty yards, where he may 
sink to the ground exhausted, breathing deeply 
of the fresh air that fans him from all sides on 
its way to be drawn into the fire. 

The ranger may wait in peace; for there is 
nothing on earth left for him to do Long be- 
fore he could send an alarm the fire itself has 
attended to this, and men in adjoining dis- 
tricts a dozen or more miles away are at work 
preparing for the onrush of the conflagration, 
even though nothing except a sudden change 
of wind or a heavy rain could check its 
course. 

All is waste and wilderness where the fire has 
swept. For a time the pall hangs thick and the 
sun peers like a red ball on the desojation. 
Then the smoke clears. Trees, still sending up 
wreaths of it, stand black and naked, rearing 
charred limbs toward the blue sky Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of valuable tim- 
ber that might have been converted into so 
many more valuable homes and factories, has 
been wiped within a few hours from the face of 
the earth. Not a tree, not a limb, not a root, 
not a seedling, not an insect, remains alive to 
tell the tale of the forest fire fightar who failed 
in the wilderness. 
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janitor had left them, when Valeska exclaimed, 
“Why, there she is now!” 

Astro looked out. A very pretty woman was 
walking toward them. By Pinkard’s descrip- 
tion alone he would have known her, even in her 
spring costume, for the Lady in Tope. She held 
her head erect, ran up the steps, and. as they 
made way for her, entered the vestibule. Astro 
turned in time to see her open the letterbox of 
the third floor suite She took a key from her 
pocketbook, unlocked the door, ana went up 
stairs without looking behind her. 

“ Which,” said Astro, smiling, “ explains how 
she is able to know so easily when Pinkard is at 
home, and when he leaves to walk abroad.” 

“And how the flat was entered while she held 
him spellbound with her talk," added Valeska. 

“ But not how she is able to afford an eighty- 
five-dollar a month flat when she's out of a job,” 
Astro scowled. 

“Nor who it was that climbed across the 
shaft, entered Pinkard's kitchen, and ransacked 
his study ” 

Astro finished, "For further particulars I 
think we'll have to apply to Miss Van Amster- 
dam.” 

"Oh!” said Valeska. 

“ I forgot to tell you that Pinkard was once 
engaged to Miss Van Amsterdam. She threw 
him over in a particularly nasty way two years 
ago. when she was engaged for a time to Count 
Vtnola.” 

“How did you find that out?” 


"The steward of the Grill Club owns a half 
interest in the Peerless Restaurant, though few 
of the members know it. I lunched there this 
noon, and gave him some tips on the stock 
market. Now that Mr Calenuon is a power in 
Wall Street, he doesn’t forget his friends. The 
steward was duly grateful, and told me several 
interesting things. I shall cultivate him in the 
future ” 

“Ah*” Valeska looked up, smiling. “So 
Miss Van Amsterdam was afraid of being ex- 
posed in his book, was she? Well, I hope she'll 
read the manuscript quickly ” 

“Yes.” said Astro, as they walked back to 
the studio, “ I hardly think it will be necessary 
for us to do anything more. I venture to make 
a prophecy. The Lady in Tope will call on 
Pinkard again within three days, and the manu- 
script will be returned. See if I’m not right. 
I'm going to write Pinkard to that effect to- 
night, and inclose my bill for one hundred dol- 
lars." 


TT was four days afterward when Pinkard 
made his third appearance at the studio, 
smiling broadly “By Jove, Astro!” he said. 
“ I wish really you’d tell me how you did it ! I 
need it for my play. I’ll swear it’s too much 
for me I” 

“ Well, what happened?” 

" I don’t see why I need tell you, by Jove!” 
Pinkard shook his head. “You’ve certainly got 
your crystal ball well trained. I wrish I could 
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make my character Granthope as sensational 
as you are. I've got your studio all right ; but I 
think I’ll have to get you to take the part. 
You could make an audience believe anything 
I got the manuscript back, as you said I 
should." 

“Is your play cast yet?” 

Pinkard laughed outright. " Part of it 
What do you think? We’ve signed the Lady in 
Tope for the heavy woman, after all She's an 
adventuress, all right 1 Talk about romance in 
every day lifel She made a grandstand play 
with' me for fair!'* 

“ Do tell me about it.*' 

“ Well, last night she turned up again, as 
bold as brass. I taxed her with being accessory 
to a felony, and she only laughed, by Jove! 
She swore it was all a joke, just to awaken my 
interest in her, and then she promised that the 
manuscript would be returned if I gave her a 
part. Well, the audacity of it tickled me just 
enough to accept. 1 wanted to see if it was a 
bluff. And what do you think? She said, as 
soon as I consented to the bargain, that I’d 
find the manuscript on my study table I 
raced in immediately, and there it was' Here’s 
your hundred dollars You’re a wizard. Some- 
times I suspect that you were in cahoots with 
the Lady in Tope and planned out the whole 
thing yourself But who on earth is she. any- 
way? ” 

Astro chuckled good naturedly. "I'm not 
wise enough to know that- She is certainly 


clever, though. If you hadn’t engaged her, I 
think I should." 

“ Well,” said Pinkard, rising to take his 
leave, “ there are tricks in all trades, they say. 
1 won’t inquire into yours; but if I want any 
more sleuthing done. I’ll know where to go. 
I’ll certainly send you a box for the opening 
night of 'The Chameleon.’ I’m going to re- 
write that part for the Lady in Tope, by Jove! 
It wasn't half good enough for her as it was.” 

'^U'ELL. Valeska.” said Astro, "that proves 
again the value of a knowledge of human 
nature plus a friend ’below stairs.’ 1 fancy 
Miss Van Amsterdam must have a rather 
guilty conscience to be so afraid of the revela- 
tions of Pinkard’s book. She certainly secured 
a clever assistant in the Lady in Tope It must 
have cost nearly a thousand dollars to put that 
little game through. I'd rather like to know, 
though, whether it was the heiress herself who 
crawled through the door across the shaft At 
any rate, it was lucky for Pinkard that he wasn’t 
a cad. as he said I’m afraid his book would 
have never seen the light, else " 

Valeska placed her hand lightly on the Seer’s 
shoulder “ But you didn’t mean — I mean, you 
wouldn’t really have engaged the Lady in Tope 


as your assistant — would you?’ 

His answer was not in words, but Valeska 
was satisfied. 

The next Seer of Secrets story, "Mrs. SteUery’s 
Letters." at// appear June 6 
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sentative of her sex ; but she's subject, like the 
rest, to the laws of Naturfe. One of those laws 
says to her and to her sisters. ‘ When you look 
for a mate, choose a man! Consequently, 
those sweet, ethereal beings are not specially 
looking for high browed graduates in conic sec- 
tions and the higher criticism. They’ve no ob- 
jection to that, but it comes after the other 
thing They want to see a man first Now 
let's get back to Bob Jameson ” 

’’Why," the amazed Bob broke in. “don’t 
you give me a course in anthropology?” 

But I was not to be diverted “The trouble 
with Bob Jameson,' I went on, “is symmetri- 
cal development Bob's a good brain ; but he's 
a mighty poor animal. Do you begin to get the 
bearings? ’ 

‘ Heavens, yes 1 What you say. is true 
enough; but you ought to have begun with my 
grandparents ’ 

"Very likely,” I admitted. 'To make a 
thoroughly good job of the thing, 1 should have 
had your grandmother on the parallel bars or 
the rowing weights That being out of the 
question, let's see what can be done with her 
grandson In the first place, are you going to 
be good, or are you inclined to be fractious?” 

TkOB sat silent for awhile, looking rather seri- 
ous Then he waved me into silence just 
before I broke loose again, and made a few re- 
marks “ I get your idea,” said he, “and from 
the purely scientific viewpoint I’m not pre- 
pared to deny that there s plausibility in it. 
But I hate to think — It seems rather sacri- 
legious ” 

“ But it’s my own hypothesis,” I urged. 
” Spare your blushes \ ou may. if you like, 
hold onto all the romantic notions you have or 
can squeeze out of volumes of poetry and tomes 
of romance. That's all right for your side of it, 
old man. You are playing the lover’s part, you 
know, — the first walking gentleman, with the 
kind of pretty talk the matinle girls like to mix 
with their caramels and their chocolate marsh- 
mallows That’s you Now listen to me' I’m 
doing the sympathizing friend who has to be 
up to snuff and on the watch for the rocks that 
threaten to divert the course of true love. It’s 
my little stunt to see that the wedding bells 
ring in the fifth act. So, mein Herr, each to 
his specialty! You keep repeating to yourself 
that marriages are the exclusive product of the 
celestial factory, and asking now and again. 
’Who can fathom Love's mysterious ways?’ 
Meanwhile I’ll take charge of tne business side.” 

Bob rolled a cigarette and looked gloomy; 
but he didn't say me nay. 

“Don't you see,” I asked, “that your way 
hasn’t worked to the queen’s taste? You are 
not the triumphant lover, by a long shot! So 
you take my medicine. Is it a go?” 
What do you want me to do?” 

When he asked this, I knew the battle was 
over, and I took a high hand with mv captive. 
” You're to do as you. are told. 'I intend to 
put you through a tegular course of sprouts, a 
system of training. Give me a chance, and 
promise me the place of best man when it’s all 
over but the wedding." 

’’ No one could marry me without you as 
best man!" he answered. "Here I am — in the 
hands of my friend!” 

’VT/'ELL, I put all ideas of psychology out of 
mind, and got Bob into shape just as if I 
had been training him for a university event. 
I stopped his cigars, stimulants, late hours, 
reading, desserts, sweets, — the whole thing. 
Then I put him through a course of boxing and 


fencing, jiu-jitsu, and also enough of the cinder 
track to give him a better bellows. And it’s 
wonderful how he took to it. In a week, he was 
trying to overdo. I had to limit him. You see, 
he had never known what it was to be really a 
sound, healthy man in good training. It was 
like firewater to an American Indian. 

Then I had a queer doubt come over me. I 
began to wonder whether Bob wouldn’t get to 
feeling in such fine fettle that he’d forget Ger- 
aldine entirely He began to look contented. 
His eyes had the outd«»or look, his color was 
the tint of a prize fighter’s. ami he had an easy 
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swing when he walked that gave you joy just 
to watch him. 

As I said, I wondered whether I hadn’t made 
him so enamoured of the goddess Hygieia that 
the little girl down in the city had lost her rating 

RUT I didn’t know Bob He was clean pluck 
and solid endurance, and never took a look 
backward once he'd put the reins into my hands 
But one evening, while he was resting from a 
long run. he turned to me suddenly and said 

"How long, oh, Oscar, how long? I’m try- 
ing to be good; but I have got to see her face 
pretty soon, or I'll be making a cross country 
run for the city. A man can shut his teeth and 
stand it for awhile, but — Give me a hint of 
when the sun will shine again It's three 
weeks and two days since I’ve seen her face or 
heard her voice How long, Oscar?" 

‘ I began to wonder whether you were off the 
notion.” I said. 

“ You don’t mean that. You’ve known me 
too long and too well I never had any of the 
sickly sentimental notions about Geraldine. 1 
don't believe that you could give a less preju- 
diced account of her than I could — if I chose 
It isn’t that kind. I’m just in love with her. 
that's all. and anything in God’s world that I 
can do to win her I shall do. If I fail, I shall 
go on without her, of course, as many a man 
goes on whose heart has been burnt out once 
for all Now, no more o’ that, an thou lovest 
me! But — when is my time up, governor?" 

I looked him over critically and. being com- 
lied to admit that, so far as my ability went. 
ie was a finished product, told him I had de- 
cided to allow him a commutation for good be- 
havior, and set him free. 

"Where's the timetable?” he cried, and left 
me without a word. 

Such is human gratitude l As my uncle used 
to say. "How sharper than a serpent's thank 
it is to have a toothless child!" 

IIE left for town early next morning, though 
he had the grace to pronounce a few kind 
words at parting, stating that “the prisoner 
wished to express gratitude to the officials for 
their courteous treatment during his term o' 
detention ’ But as he drove off for the station, 
he called back 

"Oscar, 1 feel like a winner!" 

Then I knew I had done my share all right. 

Just here I begin to be uneasy I ought to 
change the scene, and drag in a lovely melo- 
dramatic situation or two. with a mad bull and 
a tall fence; an insulting tramp on a lonely 
road: or, at the very least, a hated rival a full 
yard across the shoulders, whom Bob should un- 
expectedly chuck out of a second storv window 
bymeans of aComish orTurkish wrestling trick 

Only — there wasn’t anything of the sort. 
The nearest thing to it was a young fellow 
named Dunstable. He’d been forgathering 
with Bob’s chosen while Bob was away, and, 
considering his make-up, had made some prog- 
ress. He was a well set-up six-footer, ami 
looked very stunning when in evening dres-. 
I’ve never told Bob but I think, if I hadn't 
coached my man. Lady Geraldine might have 
been coaxed into an awful blunder But she 
wasn’t' 

When Bob came back. Dunstable wasn't in 
it for a. moment. There was a general fitne*> 
about my man that won hands down. Bob had 
the intellect, and — well, I had done someth 
for him, too. 
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course, marriages are all made in heaven, 
you know; but — a professional coach can 
do wonders in teamwork. But don’t tell Bob 
I said so. 

Yes. I was best man. and the bride wore— 
Pshaw! See tht daily papers! 


THE SAME THING 

To say that some men are “quite stuck on 
themselves ” 

Is putting it very broad. 

It’s more polished, by far, to say such mortals 
are 
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The Multitudes of 
Young and Old People 

Suffering' From Weak Insteps and 
Flat Foot Acquired the Trouble 
Wearing Leather Heel Shoes That 
Run Down at the Side. 


Prevention of dis- 
eases isthe sublimest 
function of present- 
day medicine. Then 

E ut heels mpde of 
ive Rubber and of 
correct shape on your 
children’s shoes. 

It is good medical 
opinion that heels of 
Live Rubber prevent 
falling of the key- 
stone of the instep 
arch and cures the thousand and one symptoms, some of 
them most obscure, that are to-day known to be caused 
by the giving away of that little keystone. 

Consult an exact drawing or an X-ray photograph of 
the foot, showing the normal arch and the keystone. The 
arch is supported and the .keystone kept in place by the 
strong muscles on the back and front of the leg. The 
moment these muscles commence to suffer from fatigue 
and lose their tone the first stage of trouble begins. Peo- 
ple whose occupations are such as to cause to become 
fatigued are almost sure to develop some degree of falling 
of the arch, unless they properly support the keystone by 
some substance that is springy and elastic and thus pre- 
vent overfatigue of the leg muscles. 

This is all accomplished by using the heels of Live Rub- 
ber. The formation of this heel is such that it exactly 
supports the keystone, and by making walking easy pre- 
vents fatigue of the leg muscles. 

When yon cannot walk as far as yon used without a 
feeling of fatigue, or your back aches, or you hav$ an 
ache at the base of your brain ; or a pain in your knees, 
ankles, or across the top of your feet, don’t commence 
baying some patent medicine for rheumatism, but buy a 
good, substantial shoe that is straight on the inside and 
wide enough at the toes — that comes well up into the 
arch of the foot — then have a pair of Live Rubber Heels 
pnt on and save yourself all the pain and trouble that are 
bound to accompany a case of advanced falling of the 
arch of the foot. 

On account of piracy in advertising, this short talk 
applies to the heels of Live Rubber made by O'Sullivan 
Rubber Company of Lowell, Mass., Orthopedic Dept. 



The first heeled shoes your 
children wear should be equipped 
with long, low heels of Live Rub- 
ber instead of leather, because 
they are better than leather in 
every way 

1st, they make the child's play 
noiseless 

ad, they hfelp to suoport the 
inner or weaker side of the foot. 

3d, they cause the child or 
adult to step straight and nor- 
mally. 

4tn. they prevent toeing out in 
walking, which is abnormal 

Leather heels won't do this. 
If they did, young people would 
not be afflicted with weak in- 
steps as they are. Hospital sta- 
tistics prove that the percentage 
of weak ankles is greater among 


young people than among mid- 
d people and old people 
es that 


dle-age< 

On the first heeled shoes 
children wear a No. 2 thickness 
of heel, which is 11-32 in. thick, 
should be used. For people of 
mature age the one-half inen heel 
of Live Rubber should be used, 
because it has more wear and 
more elasticity. 

The value of O’SuUivan’* Livo 
Rubber Heels to people In active 
Me la now an admitted fact ; and the 
reaaon why the great leading magazines 
recommend them ia because they elimi- 
nate the jar in walking and give a noise- 
less, easy stride. 

The great value of Heels of Live Rub- 
ber is more than this— They encourage 
walking, making it healthful, fas- 
cinating and delightful. 


The name “ O’SULLIVAN ” on rubber is like " STERLING ” on silver 

If your dealer can’t supply you, send diagram of heel and 35c. 
to the makers, Q’8ULLI VAN RUBBER HEEL CO., Lowell, Mass. 


If you have not worn rubber heels, invest to 
cents in a pair, but be sure that you get “ O'Sulli- 
van's they are the only kind made of Live 
Rubber. Substitutes are not made of Live Rub- 
ber; they am partly old ground-up rubber and 
partly rags. Heels of Live Rubber have the en- 
dorsement of all thoughtful people; they fit in 
anywhere where noise is a nuisance, where people 
are afflicted with weak insteps, where one has a 
disinclination to walk, and where the daily grind 
is a thing to be met and overcome. 

If every bit of delicate machinery that man pro- 
duces carries with it springs, ball bearings, shock 


absorbers, and such like to lessen the wear and tear, 
why should mankind place a piece of hard leather 
ved with iron nails beneath his heel and stamp 




way along rough walks with never a thought 
for bis own well-balanced self ? To be consistent, 
if you put a shock absorber on your automobile to 
save its machinery, do as much for your own body. 

When you order Rubber Heels insist upon get- 
ting “ O’Sullivan’s, ” as they are the only heels 
made of Live Rubber. The price of O’Sullivan's 
heels is 50 cents of all dealers. Substitutes cost 
the same but give the dealer 8 cents more profit 
— that’s why be tells they are just as good. 


LEARN TO SWIM 

BY OHB TRIAL 


Ayvacfe er AVSngs 



Price 25c 

aad 35c 

ORBAT 8 PORT IB THB WATER 

A |*rvm weighing from .SO lo Z50 lbs. cm float on them mhh- 
out an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ay > ail's water 
wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the hrst day you 
are in the water. For those who can swim they furnish a sour, e 
of amusement nothing can equal. Faslly adjusted Take no 
more room than a pocket handkerchief. Sold by Dry goods. 
S|»>rting goods. Druggists. Hardware dealers, etc. Ordering 
from us direct, enclose prn e lo Dept F. 

AYVAD ■ARUPACTURIHG CO. Hoboken. If. J. 

S Long Last, Alderagate 8t.. London, R. 0. 

NOTB— Educational Dept London County Council classified 

Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 
Bright Young Mon wanted to act as Agents. Liberal in- 
ducements offered. Send foe particulars. . 



PLAY SUITS 


FOR 



BOYS AND GIRLS 
and Cowboy Saits, S o l d ier , 
Fir* aad Police Uw f ae — . 
and Football Outfit., 
irr.aaa, I atbir Novel- 
ties. ate., ate., at Pegainr Price*. 
Great fun for the little ones, espe- 

cially in vacation time. You will save 
the cost of our suits many times over 

in the wear of their regular clothing. 

trery piece strong and well made in 

a dean, sanitary' faitory— no sweat- 


shop work. Look for tins tradem.srV 
and take no other kind. 


fatale* fro* 

If your dealer can't supply our 
foods we will do so. 

INDIAN NOVELTY CO.. Box 912. Niagara Fab, New York 




PATENTS ARE WORTHLESS — i 

— unless they protect the invention. Our book lelts why 
Mailed tree with list of what to invent. Write for 11 
We place a time limit upon our work and guarani re 
proper attention. Patents advertised free. 
WOODWARD CBk CHANDLER, Attorneys. 
1292 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS 

A Spnrl tbefrh fag free a 


SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED 

Send sketch for bee search of Patent Offn e records. Our ft • r 
guide Irooks sent bee. How to Obtain a Patent, Fortunes in Patents. 
Patents That Pay and What to Intent (containing list of inventions 
wanted) and prizes for inventions. Patents advertised bee. 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO.. Washington. D. C. 


and " Patents that PROTECT 

yield nar clients enormous profits. Write ns 
for PROOF. I nrantora lot. millions through 

Mflini patents. B. 8. A A. B. LACKT. 
Baft. 4*. Washington. D. 0. Us tat. rUg, 



HEW HOOK fr'KEK. Tells all about 
Patents and lion to olitain them. Esplains 
the cost of a Patent ami our specially advan- 
tag eons methods of business. 

O'lMKI * Hit OCK. rat. Altjs*. Uhl ► SC, Washington. II. P. 


PATENTS 


DATEHTC tust DRV 8 Books Fro* 1 •• Fortunes in 
rfUCHIO I"* 1 mi Pateuts^What and lion to In- 
vent. ' ami 61 page Guide. Free rr|s.rt as to Patentability. 

K. E. YROOBAS, Patent Lawyer. 1 1 7a » SC. Wo*la«tea. V. t . 


Interesting book for 
Inventors mailed free. 
Trade-marks registered. 

Itl.lLkU * ROBB, BeCILL BLMC, WA.SMI.tOTO*. t>. f. 


PATENTS 




Wlttel E.G*lewiBB, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Hooka free. High- 
est references. Best 


DATE MTS i 1 * y 

| ffB l U UI B. B O CH I B , 


Ha attorney *B fee aatU patent laaa- 

Write for Jmmlor't Guide. 

Loan k Treat Bldg. W.feteg t aa.BA. ■ 



1C FOOT STEEL LAUNCh $Qfi 

JLO With 2 H.P inline C ompie 


18-21-25 foot laaorhea at proportionate price*. All launches 

fitted with two cycla reversing engines with speed controlling lever: simple*! 
engine made; starts without cranking, ha* only I moving parte. Steel row- 
boats, 920.00. All boats fitted with water-tight compartments; cannot sink, 
need n» boat house. We are the large*! manufacturers of pleasure Ixnt* in. 
the world. Order* filled the day they aro received. We sell direct to asnr, 
cutting out all middle-men's profit*. Free Catalogue. 

Sisal I oat Co.. I23S Mfarna be 









